CHAPTER II. HYDRAULIC-FILL DAMS.
THE forces employed in hydraulic mining for tearing down banks of sand, gravel and rock, by means of a large volume of water issuing at great velocity from a nozzle under high pressure, have been utilized in the evolution of a novel and interesting type of dam-construction, called the "hydraulic-fill dam," which is becoming recognized as the most economical method of handling earth, as well as the most positive and satisfactory means of compacting it in a solid and immovable mass. By the skillful direction of the currents of water by which the material is conveyed, the disintegrated earth is assorted and deposited where it is desired to perform the required functions of stability and water-tightness in the dam, thus reversing the destructive process of mining and converting it into an upbuilding of great structures serviceable to mankind.
This development of hydraulic mining doubtless originated in the Pacific Coast, where many new and peculiar methods of mining auriferous gravel on a large scale were evolved by necessity, and the ready inventive genius of American miners. It was first employed for making small storage reservoir dams in and around the mines, with the detritus from wliiL.ii the contained placer gold had been washed. These dams were used either for impounding mining tailings, or for water.
Subsequently the principles involved in the utilizing of water of varying velocity for loosening, conveying, assorting, distributing, depositing and consolidating the materials were more carefully studied and scientifically employed in the design and construction of higher and more important dams. These principles are adaptable to the building of dams of any desired height, provided suitable materials are available and the conditions permit of economical construction.
The only limit of feasible height for dams of this class is one which is fixed by the cost, for if the embankment to resist water pressure be made sufficiently wide and massive, and with materials which may be so consolidated as to become impervious to water, there is no reason why dams of 300 feet or more in height should not be built, if justified by the cost. There are innumerable instances in different parts of the world where nature has built hydraulic-fill dams, which form lakes of great depth. The dimensions of such dams, built as glacial moraines,
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